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RERUM NOVARUM TO-DAY 


HatrF a century has passed since Leo XIII outlined the 
principles of social justice and their urgency in modern 
times in what has come to be known as the ‘ Workers’ 
Charter. Men who are seventy now were youths of 
twenty when it was published; they have lived through a 
span of increasing disorder and strife arising from the neg- 
lect of those very principles; they have witnessed the phe- 
nomenal growth of the only other social creed that can 
offer anything to the dispossessed; and all the time they 
have nursed in their bosoms a happy secret, this Encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum. We are all partners to the crime 
of burying the talent entrusted to us by the Pope. Ten 
years ago Pius XI tried to induce us to reveal the secret 
to the world and set it to its task of drawing order out of 
chaos. We cannot say that the words of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs were not heeded. We listened to them and discussed 
their enlightening doctrine; but while the ordinary Eng- 
lishman was learning much about the proposals for 
society’s regeneration outlined at Moscow, he never got 
to know the Popes’ social teaching which can restore life 
to the whole of a decaying civilization and not merely give 
a semblance of vitality to a section of society at the ex- 
pense of the rest. 

This jubilee seems to have occurred in the nick of time. 
It may well be the last opportunity Catholics will be given 
for applying the principles to their own social surround- 
ings. Yet during all these fifty years the opportunity has 
never been so promising. We are faced at length with an 
absolute choice of reorganising the structure of society or 
beinz swept away in the crumbling debris by the blast of 
experimental and unnatural ‘ New Orders.’ A writer in 
the Weekly Review has recently called our attention te 
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this choice of ‘a new order or a right order,’ a timely re. 
minder that the Right and the Just are never novel yet 
always fresh. Life requires constant nourishment; and 
one is scarcely a reactionary who returns every day for din. 
ner and ‘goes back’ to bed in the evening; the eternal 
principles of the right and the just must always give sus. 
tenance to the life of Order. ‘To-day there is a danger 
that in resisting the ‘ New Order’ we come to defend the 
Old Order of mammon worship and injustice instead of 
the eternally living Right Order.!. We must go back, 
therefore, to the principles given us in Rerum Novarum 
and the other social encyclicals, for there is no doubt that 
these Christian principles alone have the power of restor- 
ing life in a sickness and decay which is as evident in our 
‘democracies’ as in any ‘dictatorship.’ The only hope 
for the establishment of a dynamic prosperity and vital 
eace lies in an order which includes in its scheme the next 
ife as well as this, for ‘Christian morality, when adequate. 
ly and completely practised, leads of itself to temporal pros- 
perity.’- Any por bs morality—that of business as much as 
that of Aryan blood—increases the downward impetus to- 
wards final chaos. ‘If society is to be healed now, in no 
other way can it be healed save by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions. When a society is perish- 
ing, the wholesome advice to give to those who would re. 
store it is to recall it to the principles from which it 
sprang... 

Christians at last have opened their ears to this whole. 
some advice and in many directions they are trying to plan 
for the future in terms of the Gospel and its precepts. The 
Archbishop of York’s Conference at Malvern was a promi- 
nent manifestation of this spirit, and while we wait eager- 
ly for the full report of its discussions we should study the 
passed by the conference endorsing the cele- 

rated letter to The Times from the heads of the churches 
in England and underlining the lack of and the necessity 


1 Cf. two excellent Anglican leaflets, ‘ Christianity and the 
Dictators,’ by J. V. Langmead Casserly, and ‘ Christianity and 
Our Cause,’ by V. A. Demant (Church Literature Association; 
1d, each), 
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for a fundamentally Christian social order.* Yet in spite 
of the general desire on the part of these members of the 
Church of England to order the new society and ‘ to play 
a leading part in the reconstruction,’ there was apparently 
‘a very serious measure of fundamental disagreement’ 
(Theology, March, 1941). No one present was individu- 
ally committed to the propositions, and practical plans for 
furthering the results of the discussions were not forth- 
coming. ‘There seems, too, to have been a lack of a com- 
mon terminology, sociological as well as theological, be- 
tween the older and the younger members. 

Unity in bed-rock principles is, then, the first require- 
ment, and it is just here that Rerum Novarum provides 
an invaluable means of grounding would-be ‘ planners’ in 
the soil of right and law. It would be criminal to try to 
reconstruct society without common agreement on those 
principles, and it is now hopelessly late to — tentative- 
ly to formulate them. To accept the principles of the En- 
cyclical offers the unique hope to our re-awakening Chris- 
tendom. For the Encyclical is not what Tolstoi took it to 
be, a benediction on the richer middle class, merely en- 
couraging them to be charitable to the poor after feather- 
ing their own nest in luxurious security. Its basic ideas are 
sufficiently revolutionary to break up with the dynamic 
force of the Christian Spirit the most complacent material- 
ism of the well-to-do industrialist. 

Within a few days of the actual anniversary, May 15th, 
the ‘Sword of the Spirit’ has organised the two meetings 
with Cardinal Hinsley and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. As they are to discuss ‘A Christian Inter- 
national Order ’ and ‘A Christian Order for Britain,’ with 
speakers such as the Bishop of Chichester, Dorothy Sayers, 
Fr. D’Arcy, S.J., and Christopher Dawson, we may — 
that they will avoid the mistakes of Malvern. Since the 
meetings have for a background a general acceptance of 
the ten points of the letter to The Times, those present 


and the 
‘ity and 
siation; 


2 Copies of this document may be obtained from the Rev. 
P. T. R. Kirk, General Director, Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, The Vicarage, 1 The Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
(Price 2d., by post 3d.) 
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will have in common these principles which are closely 
bound to the doctrine of Rerum Novarum. It would in. 
deed be useless to try to win acceptance for such principles 
by argument at vast meetings of this kind, and the speakers 
should come primed with the Christian social teaching 
ot Leo XIII and his successors. 

But universals do not move the will and agreement on 
principles will not be the only feature, for * the Churca, 
not content with pointing out the remedy, also applies it.’ 
Little besides deserved ridicule would be gained if these 
meetings contented themselves with vaguely pointing to 
the Christian needs of the day. General meetings must 
necessarily be followed by smaller jocal or vocational 
groups that will proceed to work out the principles in their 
own sphere and with the collaboration ot all sincere Chris. 
tians connected by locality or employment. Archbishop 
Williams, while issuing a timely warning in his Lenten 
pastoral against saddling the Church with any exclusive, 
cut-and-dried programme, insists that every member of the 
diocese study these papal encyclicals and apply them to 
his own immediate surroundings. ‘It is men who buy 
and sell; it is men who employ and are employed,’ and 
these human actions should crystallise the general social 
truths. 

Consequently if Rerum Novarum is to be given rein on 
this last lap, if these meetings are to bear any fruit, they 
must be worked out at once in terms of local conditions. 
It will mean that every group of Christians, drawn to- 
gether for any purpose, the Christians of city, town or dis- 
trict, will produce their own plan of action. A universal 
programme would in any case be too unwieldy and too 
‘authoritarian’ to be practical, and yet united action to- 
wards a common goal is absolutely essential in this present 
crisis. This union can be achieved by a general assent 
to Rerum Novarum and the ten points together with local 
or vocational plans working out the details of practical 
action in every district. ‘This has been started in Nor- 
wich where a continuation committee of Catholics, Ang- 
licans and Nonconformists has been meeting regularly to 
discuss problems of local government, education, public 
assistance, housing, etc., in terms of ‘their locality, but 
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springing from the universal principle that ‘local action 
is to be based on agreed moral principles common to all 
Christian bodies,’ with the rider that ‘ disagreement may 
be possible on premises or emphasis but not on the actual 
moral principle underlying certain action.’ That is a 
model for every Christian in Britain who has any concern 
for the future of his country and of his religion. 

Such activities, therefore, must be pushed forward by 
these general meetings and inspired at every step by the 
social teaching of the Encyclical, stressing human freedom, 
the right to and use of ownership, the necessity of a wider 
distribution of property, the need for a society with its 
roots in the land and the Christian family. Fr. Cary Elwes 
on another page suggests ways in which these various social 
and economic needs can be worked out in terms of the 
principle of ‘subsidiary function,’ a principle which 
Rerum Novarum implied in its teaching on property, the 
lamily and associations, and which was developed by Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno. The treatment of.this point 
provides a model of how the Encyclical can and should be 
used in planning and working for a future Christian Social 
Order, ultimately universal in its scope, but applying 
equally to the small parochial or village association. 

This principle is fundamentally Thomist: ‘In every 
commonwealth minor affairs are entrusted to lower off- 
cials, while greater affairs are restricted to higher officials. 

It belongs to the lower officials of the state to de- 
cide matters concerning the lower orders; while to the 
highest, it belongs to set in order those matters that regard 
the higher orders of the state’ (IIIa, q. 67, art. 2 ad 2). If 
we take this principle in a broad sense a father of a family 
is a lower ‘ official’ of the state and is entirely responsible 
for the ‘lower order’ of his family; the secretary of an 
association holds the same position for his group. In other 
words, distribution and decentralisation are the Thomist 
keys to politics, economics and the social order. And it 
should be noted that the Encyclical, now half a century 
old, thus has its roots in the earliest tradition of the 
Church, and especially in the expression of that tradition 
in St. Thomas. Leo XIII, the champion of the Angelic 
Doctor, quotes him on every page of this charter for social 
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well-being. Catholics who look for a new Christian order 
should realise that this can grow only in a truly ‘Lnomist 
ground. Lately some childisn attacks on homism have 
appeared in the Catnolic Press, launched by those who 
have iaied to realise that St. “nomas summed up all that 
was best in the Platonic as well as the Aristotelian tradi- 
tions. He was saturated im St. Augustine and tne prin- 
ciples upon which tne City of God is to be founded are 
common to both these Doctors of the Church. St. Augus. 
tine, St. Lhomas, and Leo Xlll—we are in a direct line 
of inneritance. Until now we have neglected our heri- 
tage at a time when we could have gone tar in re-establish- 
ing that Civitas. 

Finally, we must express our gratitude to the contribu. 
tors in this number. But first of all we would thank Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, who had nearly completed an article 
for the Jubilee on the historical background of the Ency- 
clical when illness prevented him from giving us what 
would have been a most valuabie means of understanding 
its phraseology and nuances. We need to read Rerum 
Novarum in its context. It is a serious mistake. to regard 
Encyclicals, however much they may expound the prin- 
ciples of faith and morals, as oracular pronouncements in- 
dependent of the circumstances in which they were ut- 
tered. In order to understand what Leo XIII has to say 
to us, we must discover the texture and colour of his words 
from the condition of those to whom he was then address- 
ing himself and the circumstances that occasioned it. We 
may, therefore, look forward with lively anticipation to a 
future appearance of Mr. Dawson's article. 

The surprising history of the Encyclical in England, 
for which we are indebted to Fr. Philip Hughes, gives us 
what may be considered as the historical foreground for 
English readers, who may not pass this Jubilee without 
due recognition of the greatness of Cardinal Manning. 
The neglect of Manning’s social pioneering goes hand in 
hand with the neglect ot Rerum Novarum in this country, 
and the article makes illuminating reading. 

Mr. Reckiti deserves siucere thanks lor undertaking the 
role of Advocaius Diaboli: as an Anglican he suggests rea- 
sons for the Catholic failure to make use of the Encyclical. 
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And if it is to be made the basis of co-operation in plan- 
ning a Christian Order, Catholics must come to under- 
stand what non-Catholics feel on this subject. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Reckitt’s objections point mainly to 
the accidentals of the Encyclical—its time and its manner. 
It is a common mistake to expect the Holy See to exercise 
a prophetical office in forestalling heresies and calamities. 
But in such matters the Church through the Papacy has 
always left the offensive to her enemies, speaking her mind 
fearlessly only when truth has to be defended. The 
Church is not aggressive in that way. The manner too, 
the ‘ verbiage’ of the Encyclicals, may be understood by 
those who grasp the meaning of the Church’s sacramental 
system. The Pope is a Pontiff and a King. He does not 
therefore behave and talk as though he were of the * com- 
mon people.’ His office is sacramental and he expresses 
himself symbolically. Literary criticism must take into 
account the hierarchical nature of these pronouncements. 
....+ However, we should be defeating the purpose of 
the Advocatus Diaboli if we were to ofler a defence be- 
fore he had a chance of stating his case. Readers of BLAck- 
FRIARS will consider these criticisms in the friendly and 
1espectful spirit in which they are offered. A Jubilee too 
easily degenerates into a stodgy and indigestible feast of 
wordy panegyrics. The spice of criticism is essential if 
we are to make this one the occasion for working out a 
secure Christian future. 

Miss Benenson’s review of Arthur Bryant’s English Saga 
provides a vivid impression of the English atmosphere in 
which the Encyclical must be applied. It shows that this 
application is an awe-inspiring task, saturated with diffi- 
culty.. But this should add another spice to the Jubilee 
feast, that of bracing ourselves for a trial of strength which > 
will require the exercise of every muscle, the straining of 
every limb and sinew, a battle that should make us tingle 
with excitement and may even lead to the glory of the 
martyr’s crown. Fr. Prince’s as well as St. Bernard’s judg- 
ment on Riches also point to the magnitude of the work 
ahead of us. But with so great a heritage and with the 
present grace of God we have no excuse for shirking so - 
profound a vocation and so vast an opportunity. 
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ENGLAND’S RECEPTION OF 
RERUM NOVARUM 


‘Ine story of the reception of the Rerum Novarum in 
England may, without substantial inaccuracy, be summed 
up in one word, Manning. Manning was one of the most 
powerful of Leo XII11’s cardinals, as he had been one of 
tne most powerful of Pius 1X’s metropolitans. For many 
years already betore the appearance ot tne Workers’ Char. 
ter his word had counted .or mucn at Rome in social and 
humanitarian questions. It was Manuing who, on Leo 
X1ii's own admussion, inspired the great anti-slavery en- 
cyclical ot 1880, the Pope discovering in him ‘a man of 
vast ideas, his conversation full of suggestions.’ Manning, 
for his part, was as biunt as his acknowledged prototype, 
John the Baptist, in which, so he declared, he saw the nrst 
radical, ‘the axe is laid to the root of the tree.’ The 
letters, still only printed in part, that fill the various lives 
of himselt and Arcnbishop Walsh, show the old cardinal 
busily enligntening the antique curia that was Pius [X’s 
legacy to his successor. ‘The want ot knowledge here is 
appalling,’ Manning wrote trom Rome in 1533. Eight 
years later it was fairly complete. The encyclical appeared 
on May 15th, 1891, but already, weeks betore, the Pope 
and Manning had been in communication with regard 
to it. ‘The Holy Father is in wonderful spirits,’ Arch- 
bishop Walsh wrote from Rome in the March. ‘He 
spoke at length to me about the coming Encyclical.’ It 
is, however, singularly disappointing to record that, for 
once, The Tablet had not a word ot comment to ofter on 
a major event ot Catholic activity, on a very turning point, 
indeed, of the history of the Church. It contented itself 
with printing the Latin text of tne document and then, a 
couple of weeks later, it printed Bishop Hedley’s transla- 
tion. 

This truly literary production was not, as the readers 
of The Tablet might, trom the editorial note, have imag- 
ined, due to that paper’s own anxiety that all should pos 
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sess the papal teaching. From Leslie’s Manning we know 
the Pope to have been greatly concerned before the en- 
cyclical was published that there should be a good trans- 
lation, and tnat Manning should have some thousands of 
copies printed for despatch to America. Manning pro- 
posed Hedley as the translator and the Pope accepted him. 
About the accuracy of that translation in one vital 

there have been, in the past, some keen disputes. It is 
interesting to know, again from Leslie, that we owe it to 
Maaning over-ruling Hedley that the English version 
speaks with the Pope’s own bluntness of phrase and not 
in euphemisms delicately tempered to the tender con- 
sciences of Catholic patricians. 

Tne first really notewortny sign that the encyclical had 
arrived was an article in The Month for July, 1891. It 
was written by Fr. Herbert Lucas, S.J.; a fine scholarly 
piece of work, entitled The Encyclical and ihe Economists. 
With the fruits of a wide reading of all the classic expo- 
nents of the ‘ dismal science,’ Fr. Lucas goes through the 
main teachings of Leo XIII and shows the Pope's fear- 
lessness in proclaiming traditional Catholicism in open 
contradiction of all the fashionable theories. He quotes 
the famous passage on the living wage, and says of it: 
‘This is perhaps, all things considered, the most remark- 
able utterance in the whole of the encyclical, and it is 
certainly the most directly opposed to the teaching of the 
academic economists.’ Another of the great Jesuit pub- 
licists of that generation, Fr. Joseph Rickaby, contemplat- 
ing that same papal text, is moved to truly lyrical com- 
ment—comment so exceptional at that epoch (The Month, 
April-May, 1898) that he must be quoted in this com- 
memorative note. ‘ This utterance,’ says Fr. Rickaby. ‘is 
the very cream of the whole encyclical. This is the jewel 
to which the rest of the letter is the setting. It is one 
of the most momentous things Leo XIII has ever said to 
the world ... The weightiest sentence ever uttered in 
the controversy between Capital and Labour,’ and Fr. 
Rickaby—who alas! is so out of touch with the realities 
of English life that he thinks the Trades Unionists are 
already receiving a living wage—declares ‘there is room 
for another encyclical on The Condition of the Unem- 
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ployed.’ But it was Manning who gave the encyclical its 
formal English welcome, in an article in The Dublin Re. 
view for July, 1891. ‘Since the Divine words, “I have 
compassion on the multitude,” were spoken in the wilder. 
ness,’ these are its often quoted opening phrases, ‘ no voice 
has been heard throughout the world pleading for the 
people with such profound and loving sympathy for those 
that toil and suffer as the voice of Leo XIII.’ In this 
lengthy article? Manning analyses the Rerum Novarum in 
a really practical way, so that it loses entirely its faintly 
academic flavour, and, its doctrines set in contrast with the 
European scene, becomes what its author meant it to be, 
the manifesto of socialiy constructive Catholicism. 
. Occasionally the Cardinal’s own comment flashes forth, 
Thus, ‘ Property is more vital to those who have little than 
to those who have much. The rich may make great losses 
and yet have enough to live; but they who live always on 
the brink of want are ruined by one privation.’ Again, 
“It is evident that between a capitalist and a working man 
there can be no true freedom of contract.’ As to strikes: 
*So long as the cause is just, the right to strike is unde- 
niable . . . it is a healthful constraint imposed upon the 
despotism of capital. It is the only power in the hands of 
the working man.’ The Cardinal, borrowing (if he needed 
to borrow) the Pope’s own bold phrases, speaks of ‘the 
plutocracy which has weighed so heavily upon the millions 
of the world’ and throws down a desperate challenge to 
the general clerical attitude since his time in this matter 
of the conditions of the working classes, when he declares 
roundly: ‘ Where there is no proportion, or no known pro- 
portion, between enormous and increasing profits and 
scanty and stationary wages, to be contented is to be super- 
human.’ Finally, ‘ There can be no home where a mother 
does not nurture her own infant: and where there is no 


1 At that very time, had the Jesuit but known it, the Pope 
who would one day write that other encyclical was busy in- 
tervening in a disastrous strike in Milan! 

2 Reprinted in The Dignity and Rights of Labour. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1934; 1s.) 
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home there is no domestic life, and where the domestic life 
of a people is undermined, their social and political life 
rests on sand.’ 

Manning had his critics—among his own people, of 
course. In this article he notices them and defends him- 
self. But the most potent of them all perhaps—and his 
influence was decisive at the critical moment—was his own 
successor, Herbert Vaughan. It is not too often remem- 
bered that Rerum Novarum appeared at the very close of 
Manning’s long life. He was already in his eighty-fourth 
year when he wrote his Dublin article, and six months 
later he was dead. His last thoughts seem to have been 
where all his life’s interest had lain, the reconquest for 
Christ of the world that had strayed. And he saw in 
Leo XIII’s re-affrmation of the Church’s traditional care 
that the poor be defended from injustice, a means provi- 
dentially sent to win a new hearing for Catholicism in his 
own country. Let us hear his own words: ‘The Holy 
Father has taken the millions who labour under his pro- 
tection. So must the Bishops of England. Do they see 
this? Will they deliberate upon it? God forbid that we 
should be looked upon by the people as Tories, or of the 
party that obstructs the amelioration of their conditions; 
or as the servants of the plutocracv, instead of the guides 
and guardians of the poor... The Catholic Church is 
the onlv power that can win the confidcnce of the people. 
It has it already in Ireland. It is gaining it in England, 
and the next Archbishop may stand first in its confidence 
if he wilt. If he will not hold this place he will be no- 
where. But for this he must have the confidence of Tre- 
land: and he must be face to face with the people of Eng- 
land... The public feeling of the countrv is not, and 
never will be, with either Anglicanism or Dissent. It is 
not irreligious ... It is ready to listen and even to be 
led bv a Catholic, if only he has their confidence: and that 
confidence is created by what we are chiefly, and by what 
we do in sympathy with the people.’ 

Re-reading this thoughtful analysis of the English scene 
one must be moved, and deeply moved, by its truth, and 
by the way in which the prophetic menace it contains has 
heen realised to the very letter. Manning; here, is of our 
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own generation. He is that desiderated captain for whom 
our own time has, this long while, been clamorous. How 
impossible to believe that this practical, pregnant, life. 
bearing message was written fifty years ago, by a man dead 
all but fifty years ago, and eighty-four years old when he 
died. How incredible there could have been such 
science, for to it all what has there been in sequence? 
There was of course much to do, and much was done, 
in the years that followed Manning’s death. The great 
arch diocese was thoroughly overhauled, the Cathedral 
was built, the Central Seminary established at Oscott (per. 
haps the finest achievement of the restored hierarchy), 
And, a work that should alone immortalise Manning's 
successor, Herbert Vaughan, the fight for the poor Catho- 
lic’s right to have his children educated in his own faith 
out of the education taxes which he, no less than the Non. 
conformist, paid, was brought to the successful conclusion 
of the Act of 1902. In that long fight, waged since 1884, 
Vaughan had been the chief captain, and he had never 
wavered, never for a moment compromised on the matter 
of rights. His writings and addresses on this matter are 
still an inspiration—and a reproach. The Church’s debt 
to him, in this respect alone, is immense. But History is 
no paneevrist. The vears that follow Mannine’s disap- 
pearance, the years of the terrible unemplovment winter 
of 1804 and 18058, of the great Lock-out of the Encineers 
in 1897. are vears in which there is an unhealthv silence 
about all that the Rerum Novarum stood for. There is 
not even a mention of the encvclical in Cardinal Vaughan’s 
biography, nor of any topic cognate to it. Nor is there in 
the monumental ineptitude Purcell piled on the memory 
of Manning. Here at least Purcell and Vauchan are in 
a kind of instinctive agreement. Manning’s interest in 
the Social Question, the activities of his last years were, 
we might say, an eccentricity. Cardinal Vauchan was 
more explicit: ‘What I have frequently said in private 
I may now say in public’; he wrote in the Nineteenth 
Century, castigating Purcell’s mockery of a Life, ‘ that, 
while my high estimate of [Cardinal Manning] is based 
on a friendship of forty years, I always appraise the last 
few years of his life apart, as not representing the whole 
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man. It is said that there is one faculty that extreme old 
age seldom spares. It may spare the senses of the body, 
the intellect, the memory, the will, but rarely indeed does 
it spare the delicate balance of that sensitive faculty called 
judgment. During this last short period of the Cardinal's 
bung life the process of senile decay had set in. . . after 
eighty his nature began to give and break . . . the con- 
trolling power of the practical judgment as to men and 
things was suffering the penalty of poor mortality.’ 

The Cardinal who wrote these words knew intimately 
and was in continuous relation with the Cardinal of whom 
he wrote them. We have not his means of judging. But 
the principal events of these last years of Manning’s life 
were his share in the settlement of the London Dock Strike 
and in the preparation and promulgation of Rerum Nova- 
rum. And it was now that he came into contact with such 
Labour personalities as Tom Mann and Ben Tillett; proh 
dolor no doubt, but senility? Perhaps Tillett summed up 
as well as anyone what the immediate future had in store 
for the new papal policy. ‘I have just been reading the 
Pope’s letter,’ he wrote to Manning (June gth, 1891), ‘a 
very courageous one indeed, one that will test good Catho- 
lics much more effectively than any exhortation to religious 
worship.’ 
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A VISITOR TO THE JUBILEE 


AT a time when Catholics of the Roman obedience all 
over the world will, as this number of BLACKFRIARS 50 
happily suggests, be celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
that Magna Carta of Christian Sociology, Rerum Nova. 
rum, one of another fold, who claims nevertheless to be 
a Catholic, cannot but respond with gratitude to an in- 
vitation to present on this occasion ‘an Anglican view.’ 
But the indefinite article must be stressed. ‘There is un- 
fortunately far too little material on which to base any 
effort to present the Anglican view. Speaking generally, 
Anglicans have devoted only too little attention to the 
sociological deliverances from the Vatican and made small 
effort to relate them to the more empirical utterances of 
their communion on this subject. Some reasons to ex- 
plain, if not to justify, this fact will emerge, I think, from 
what follows. 

All those working for Christian justice and social truth 
must rejoice to celebrate the jubilee of Rerum Novarum. 
But while we do so it is legitimate—I myself find it in- 
evitable—to regret that what we celebrate is but a jubilee 
and not a centenary. I hope my fellow Catholics (as I 
should wish to regard them) will forgive me for saying 
that the tragedy of Rerum Novarum is that it came fifty 
vears too late. Imagine how far more impressive and, I 
cannot doubt, far more influential the great Encyclical 
would have been if it had come not in 1891, but in 1841, 
if the Catholic Manifesto had preceded the Communist 
Manifesto by a full half-dozen vears instead of following 
it at so disastrous an interval. I am sure it would be a 
mistake to refuse to face the implications of this. A pro. 
phetic utterance gains immeasurablv in force and effect in 
proportion as the insight it reveals accompanies or even 
precedes the development of tendencies, rather than ap- 
pearing as a sort of commentarv upon accomplished facts. 
The more warmly we applaud the Papal wisdom, the more 
We must regret that it was to so large a degree wisdom 
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after the event—the tragic event of nineteenth century in- 
dustrialism. Enough had happened by 1841 to reveal the 
immoral and in essence atheistic implications of that de- 
velopment. To take England alone, writers so diverse as 
F, D. Maurice, Disraeli and Engels were laying bare ‘ the 
condition of the working classes.’ Lest it should be sus- 
pected (as I trust it will not be) that an Anglican is look- 
ing for a stick with which to beat Romanism (which would 


indeed be as unscrupulous as uncharitable, for nothing 


could exceed the complacence of Anglican authorities at 
this time and long afterwards), let me quote some words 
of one just about to submit himself to the Holy See. Almost 
a century ago—in 1844 to be exact—W. G. Ward was writ- 
ing his /deal of a Christian Church. Ward, then still an 
Anglican, confesses that in dogmatic, mystical and ascetic 
theology he finds much within the Roman communion to 
satisfy him, but he adds, in political and intellectual mat- 
ters ‘at present no sufficient model to follow . . . no attempt 
to exhibit the past influence of Christianity on the social 
and moral state of the world, and no attempt to point out 
the nature or the remedies of any of the great social evils 
which have grown up during the past three centuries.’ 

I have begun with this point, not assuredly with any 
idea of uttering any specific reproach, such indeed as might 
be hurled at each and every Christian community, but 
because I think it may help us to understand why the En. 
cyclical has not made a greater impact upon the world out- 
side (and even inside) the Church than, in fact, it has. 
There is a story, of which I must confess to have made use 
on previous occasions, of a pilot who was conducting a 
steamship down a rocky estuary. He turned to the man 
at his side and said: ‘I know every rock in this river.’ 
Just then the ship struck heavily. ‘Yes,’ said the pilot, 
‘and that’s one of them.’ I cannot read the weighty re- 
bukes of the social encyclicals without sometimes being 
reminded of that story. 

Another factor which has militated against the influence 
of these great documents is the language in which they 
are written. It is but appropriate that a Pontiff should 
write pontifically, but the particular type of —— tra- 
ditional with the Papal court is singularly indigestible to 
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modern stomachs. Here again I should like to express 
what might otherwise sound like a piece of Anglican que. 
rulousness in language borrowed from a Roman Catholic. 
Reading the encyclicals. savs Mr. Donald Attwater, is ‘ like 
chewing sticky toffee.’"* Nor are the authorised transla- 
tions in all respects satisfactory, and Catholic writers have 
sometimes been at pains to explain that the sense of some 
important passages has been seriously obscured thereby. 

A third and more fundamental respect by which the 
value of the social teaching contained in the great sequence 
of documents, of which Rerum Novarum is the first, has 
been impaired, is the negative character in which Catholic 
authorities have been too much content to present it. This 
is perhaps particularly regrettable in the case of that en- 
cvclical which seems to me to contain some of the finest 
constructive teaching of all, Divini Redemptoris, which 
was allowed to go out to the world as if it was concerned 
with nothing more than an extended denunciation of 
‘Atheist Communism.’ This, it seems to me, was a tactical 
error of the first magnitude, and the tendency is already so 
far present in Rerum Novarum as, in my opinion. to de. 
tract appreciably from the effect of the positive teaching it 
contains. No doubt it is natural for an Englishman, living 
in a countrv where doctrinaire ‘anti-God’ movements 
have had, till now at anv rate, so little influence, to feel 
this. The Pope, set in the heart of Europe, has had more 
sinister menaces to confront and to unveil. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, I am sure this negative impression has been 
largelv responsible, not merelv for the suspicion that the 
Church has ‘ nothing practical to offer the working class,’ 


* Cf. the—admittedly superficial—verdict of Scott Holland on 
Rerum Novarum on the occasion of its issue : 

‘ There is a patriarchal simplicity assumed throughout. And 
this gives a far-away, old-fashioned, dreamy tone to all that is 
said. it reads like some old tale: we enjoy the quiet conti- 
nuity with which it moves from point to point; it is so clear, 
so precise, so dignified. But it has all nothing to do with the 
world in which we live; it is the voice of some old-world life, 
faint and ghostly, speaking in some antique tongue of things 
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but is actually hostile to its aspirations. No one could 
really study the encyclicals and continue honestly to affirm 
this, but for the one who studies there are the nine who 
skim and the ninety-nine who listen to what the skimmers 
tell them. It is deeply regrettable, therefore, that the 

sitive teaching of the Church should not have been 
thrust into the very forefront of the picture and kept there. 

The flagrant injustice of the social system of the nine- 
teenth century is indeed thrust well into the foreground 
of the first great Encyclical. One wonders how many of 
the rank and file of the proletariat would in a hundred 
guesses be likely to name the author of the ringing de- 
nunciations with which the document begins: 


‘ By degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have 
been given over, isolated and defenceless, to the callous- 
ness of employers and the greed of unrestrained compe- 
tition. The evil has been increased by rapacious usury 
... and the concentration of so many branches of trade 
in the hands of a few individuals, so that a small num- 
ber of verv rich men have been able to lay upon the 
masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.’ 


Would not the majority assume their author to be Marx 
or Lenin, with perhaps the outside possibility that he 
might be Charles Kingsley or Ruskin? 

It would be difficult for any document to match in force 
of analvsis and constructive suggestion such a condemna- 
tion as this, and I cannot feel that Rerum Novarum alto- 
gether does so. Re-reading it, one is struck by three posi- 
tive notes of permanent value: that a society is just and 
happv in proportion as its members are in some measure 
propertv-owners: that it is harmful to the authority of 
government and the healthy functioning of society to 
‘bring the State into a sphere that is not its own’: and 
that a true social order must be in large measure an as- 
sociative societv, built un on co-operative princinles and 
functional grouns. Much. though not, I think, all, of the 
reasoning by which all this is supported is of permanent 
value. But there are three respects in which I think the 
Encvclical exhibits a deficiency or is even, if I may say 
so with respect, plainly wrong, and these involve matters 
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of fundamental importance. In some degree later deliver. 
ances by the Holy See have shown a better perspective. 

First, then, I think the passages on property suffer seri. 
ously from a lack of any discrimination between widely 
varying types of property rights, which makes some of the 
teaching on this subject appear unrealistic. At times the 
Pope seems clearly to be arguing in defence of that sort 
of property, and land in particular, to which distributed 
ownership is most easily applied. But the greatest tvran- 
nies of the modern world ‘have been exercised through 
forms of monopoly which are sometimes incapable of any 
distribution at all and ought, therefore, to become the 
sphere of public control, either directly or indirectly, or 
else they are illegitimate usurpations of economic power 
altogether. In regard to these phenomena there are some 
fine passages in Quadragesimo Anno which clarify the 
problem a good deal. But in general the earlier Encvcli- 
cal seems very much to under-rate the difficulty of distri- 
buting the rights of ownership in the modern world. 

Secondly, article 14 seems to me to go astrav in its jus 
tification of inequality in social conditions. The Pope ap- 
pears to implv that men can and do normallv find a voca. 
tion in which their personal gifts can be contributory to 
the common weal. (‘ Each man, as a rule. chooses the part 
which peculiarlv suits his case.’) But this is a far too 
optimistic interpretation of what actually hapvens under 
plutocratic industrialism, which reveals its flavrantlv anti- 
Christian character in nothing more than in the violence 
that it does to the nrincinle of vocation bv forcing square 
pegs into round holes and frustrating the legitimate asnira- 
tions of thousands. Moreover, manv of those practices 
which most easilv lead to the most inhuman social in- 
equalities do not arise from the pursuit of anv true voc 
tion. but are the unshot of activities undertaken bv the 
predatorv tvne of being whom it is the task of a just social 
order to restrain. 

But perhaps the greatest problem is raised bv article 1+. 
where the doctrine of the class strugele is so vigorously 
repudiated. Space does not suffice to discuss the sense in 
which this doctrine mav have meaning and validity. Sup- 
pose a society to be thus described: 
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On the one side there is a party which holds all the 
power because it holds the wealth; which has in its grasp 
all labour and trade; which manipulates, for its own 
benefit and its own purposes, all the sources of supply, 
and which is powerfully represented in the councils of 
the State itselt. On the other side there is the needy 
and powerless multitude, sore and suffering, always 
ready for disturbance. 


Might not such a society be said to be inevitably the arena 
of ciass struggle? Yet this description of what is at any 
rate too cominon, if not normal, within contemporary na- 
tions is taxen, of course, from article 35 of this p pone Ber 
lt 1s not to be supposed that the Pope believed that this 
state of attairs represents the inevitable relations of Capi- 
tai and Labour; clearly he presumes the very opposite. But 
article 15 does assume the existence of the ‘ two classes’ 
on the basis of the wage system as if it were a more or less 
natural and permanent state of affairs, at any rate in the 
modern world. Yet that development which he especially 
commends, the multiplication of property-owners who 
have escaped from proletarian status, ex-hypothes: breaks 
down the wage system and the ‘two classes’ to which it 
gives rise. There seems to many of us to be a certain 
failure here on the part of the Pope to grasp the implica- 
tions of the revolution which the Christian social prin- 
ciples he is advocating must involve. Recent develop- 
ments in social criticism (of which ‘Social Credit’ is one 
ot the most striking) have suggested ways in which the 
employer-employed relation might conceivably continue 
witnout involving the maintenance of the wage system as 
it has come to be under the impact of monopoly capitalism. 


Finally, I would like to call attention to a point raised 
by the Encyclical which is of great interest and import- 
ance, both in principle and practice. ‘No practical solu- 
tion of this question [by which the Pope means the whole 
social question] will be found without the assistance of 
Religion and the Church,’ says the Encyclical. Every 
Christian must at least suspect, if he does not fully believe, 
this to be true. But how much does ‘assistance’ mean 
and what conditions are necessary for it to be offered effec- 
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tively? That is a question which all Christian commu- 
nions have now to face. Fifty years ago it was possible for 
the Pope to look round the world and find his authority 
accepted, at any rate theoretically, in many countries. But 
to-day not only the forces of Liberalism and Sucialism, 
which the Pope repudiated, but still more sinister influ- 
ences, have devastated the cultures even of Catholic coun- 
tries. Botn Hitler and Mussolini were the products of 
overwhelmingly Catholic civilizations. It is the Austrian 
Hitler, not the Austrian Seipel or Schussnigg, who is 
stamping his ‘new order’ upon Europe. Yet many fear 
that if that ‘ new order’ is to be overwhelmingly defeated, 
as the minimum conditions of civilization would seem to 
require, the protagonists of an alternative order will be, 
whether disinterestedly or self-seekingly, devotees of ideas 
and illusions which, if they flourish unchecked, will only 
Jead the modern world into fresh morasses. A basic prob. 
lem which this jubilee suggests is—what is the Church to 
counsel and what is she to support in a civilization which 
not only fails to acknowledge her authority, but is largely 
ignorant of her doctrines and dubious of her values? [| 
think there are answers which can be given to these ques- 
tions, and that they are not all discouraging. But this 
visitor to your jubilee has trespassed too long on the hos- 
pitality so generously offered to him, and must now, with 
deep gratitude and respect, take his leave. 


Maurice B. RECcKITT. 
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‘ENGLISH SAGA‘! 


Tur other day I came across the astounding statement, 
by a Socialist,? that English culture is ‘somehow bound 
up with solid breakfasts and gloomy Sundays, smoky towns 
and winding roads, green fields and red pillar-boxes.’ This 
soulless England, then, is what we are giving our lives to 
defend? Nothing could reveal more clearly an outlook as 
reactionary in its dull materialism as the most diehard Vic- 
torian Capitalism. And it is as false. England’s culture, 
because it is based on conscience, revolts against Victorian 
laissez faire which subjects the many to the whim of the 
moneyed few: it rejeots equally a socialism which aims no 
higher than a more or less equal distribution of material 
goods and, tike laissez faire, subjects men to the blind 
‘laws’ of economic necessity. For both deny freedom. 

Rather let those speak of England who have something 
positive to say. We welcome Mr. Arthur Bryant’s English 
Saga not only for its easy style, its immensely varied, 
colourful and scholarly documentation, but because it re- 
veals what is positive, delving behind the pageant of Eng- 
land to the reality of England: from the deeds, evil and 
good, of England to the ‘historic purpose’ (I suggest the 
‘vocation of England. 

Mr. Bryant takes us through a whole century of English 
living—and in the glaring light of the present cataclysm 
leaves us to draw our conclusions. England is fighting to- 
day, he says, a war for her soul and for Europe, a war of 
redemption. But the title of his book might have been: 
‘A study in the worship of Mammon.’ If only inadver- 
tently, he makes one realise the distinction between the 
sanctity of a vocation and the unworthiness of the person, 
or people, to whom it is entrusted: between, therefore, the 
England whose lovers sang of their Lord’s feet treading 


1 English Saga, 1840-1940. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins, 


‘with Eyre and Spottiswoode; ros. 6d.) 


2 George Orwell in The Lion and the Unicorn. (Secker and 
Warburg, 1941; 2s.) 
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this green and pleasant land and the England which the 
accumulated selushness of ner children has desecrated with 
gloomy Sundays and smoky towns. 

1840. The little tactory ciuidren with tired eyes and 
thin, mis-shapen limbs were there to witness against any 
pastoral idyil whicn one mignt be inclined to araw. Yet 
tney, and all the industrial system ot which they are the 
grimmest symbol, were not yet in the ioreground of the 
picture. England and Wales in 1840 had a population 
ot some fifteen million, of whom the vast mayority lived 
and worked on the land. One need only think ot our 
densely populated industrial towns to-day to realise the 
contrast. ney were a sturdy, energetic, humorous, ad- 
venturous people: they had wrestling matches to the 
death: they had the appetites of ogres (no vitamin pre- 
parations for them!): tney celebrated the seasonal noli- 
days in the villages with dancers and ribbons and mum- 
mers and ale: and the ‘ governing classes ’ at least provided 
a hne spectacle with their coaches and their flunxeys, and 
sprawled over the bencaes of tneir * club ’"—the Houses of 
Parliament—and travelled, and insulted eacn other in 
rhythmic periods, and fought duels, and looked after their 
tenants, and even concerned themselves with the interests 
of their country! But it is indeed a ‘ green land far away,’ 
removed not by a mere hundred years, but by tnat most 
insurmountable of barriers, a general mental attitude. 

The fact that England in 1340 was inainly an agricul- 
tural community meant that in a general way people s out- 
look was coloured by natural phenomena—weather, sea- 
sons, birth and death: and that the laws which govern the 
universe, and the Divine Providence which disposes men 
and things were relatively easy to recognise. As the em- 
phasis moved from the country to the town and slum, from 
the land to the factory, so the laws of nature came to feel 
less real than the laws of profit-making: and, more or less 
unconsciously, people's attitude came to be more and more 
coloured by the latter. As Mr. Bryant says, the question 
was not ‘ Does this make better men and women—ha 
pier, healthier?’ but ‘Does it pay?’ And profit-making 
recognises no limit, no natural laws, no human factors, no 
patience, no mercy, no love. 
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It is interesting to follow this thread of gold, this Mam- 
mon worship, through the decades which lead to our own. 
It entanglea and entangles many issues. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the question, masterfully treated in English Saga, 
of the repeai of the Corn Laws. ‘1 he immediate cause of 
repeal was the appailing famine in Ireland resulting from 
the spoiling vf tne potato crop. But the proper solution 
was more than merely to import cheap grain to feed the 
hungry Irish: it was to create conditions of land tenure, 
ol government, of religious and social and economic inde- 
pendence whicn would not make it necessary for a whole 
nation to depend for its very lite upon an adequate potato 

Sucn an obvious fact is, nevertheless, not obvious 
to those who believe that * business is business ’ (which can 
be paraphrased ‘all’s fair . . . in war,’ for such an atti- 
tude reaily does ~~ war of the possessing class against 
the rest of mankind). 

Many who advocated repeal and free trade and ‘ bread 
for the people’ were moved by a high moral purpose: but 
it did not happen to be a ‘total’ purpose; the golden 
thread ran through to see that ‘ charity ’ should be * profit- 
able’; with the result that it was profitable only to the 
one side, and not to those who were really in need. (A 
glaring example of the same type occurred only a couple 
of years ago, when enlightened self-interest combined with 
high purpose in approving the signing away of Czecho- 
slovakia’s life-line at Munich: and when in ‘ compensa- 
tion’ we agreed to pay that unfortunate nation several 
million pounds. That time the golden thread turned out 
to be unprofitable even to the donors, since the moncy 
they gave to a State they had helped to kill contributed 
directly to swell the Nazi treasury! ) 

Or take the more complicated question of the Colonies 
and the Empire. Mr. Bryant deals at some length with 
this matter, and we cannot here do justice to what he 
says. The British Government did not bother to help its 
own people to settle in the Colonies. If they wanted to 
go, they must fend for themselves: the Colonies, economic- 
ally, and even politically, were considered rather a nuis- 
ance: they were trading stations, strategic points, no more. 
In those places, such as Africa, where there was a large 
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majority of natives, there was the added problem of pro- 
viding for their spiritual and material welfare. Mission. 
aries and gold-prospectors, patriotic idealists and adven- 
turers, cacn enjoyed the ‘equality of opportunity ’ hal. 
lowed by laissez faire: and Mr. Bryant significantly recalls 
that in 1869 England, on ‘ humanitarian ’ grounds, fought 
the Boers to protect the Basutos, and two years later fought 
them in order to protect the European gold-prospectors! 
England’s policy, or lack of policy, was ‘meddle and 
muddle’: humanitarian considerations, for instance, made 
it necessary to ‘meddle’ on behalf of the oppressed 
Basutos, or in favour of a helpless Egyptian Government, 
but as there was no consistent policy behind such isolated 
actions there was, incvitably, the sort of muddle which has 
been witnessed (at what a cost!) in Palestine or, for that 
matter, in the present world war. 


While England was refusing to exploit her vast posses. 
sions in any reasonable fashion, cither by giving total free- 
dom or by imposing her own way of lite, discontented, 
disunited, hungry peoples on the continent turned upon 
her a gaze of hate and envy which they had learned not 
at the Manchester School, but at the school of suffering. 
England was too well satisfied: ‘the English rich could 
not see what all the world but they could see: that their 
wealth created envy and jealousy, their empty (under- 
populated) empire greedy yearnings, their all-pervading, 
never-resting usury anger and resentment.’ Aad Kipling’s 
‘jeremiads’ went unheeded—they were still unheeded in 


1938 and 1939— 


Ancient, effortless, ordered cycle on cycle set, 

Life so long untroubled, that ye who inherit forget . . . 

But ye say ‘ It will mar our comfort.’ Ye say ‘ It will minish 
our trade.’ 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ’ere ye learn how a gun 
is laid? 

For the low red glare to southward when the raided coast- 
towns burn? 


Inevitably there came the ‘ battle in the mud ’—the first 
world war. The extraordinary capacity of Englishmen 
‘for attaching individual effort to a corporate ideal,’ be 
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it cricket or school, or even the Times or Stock Exchange, 
was directed by the national peril into devotion to Eng- 
land. *Piaying on one’s side was in the national blood,’ 
and voluntary enrolment produced two and three-quarter 
million men 1n the uirst eignteen months. But there being 
no equality of sacrifice, the nnest sacrificed themselves first, 
and tuat loss * was the price Britain paid for her voluntary 
system and her past neglect. It won her the war, but it 
jost uer the peace. kor by their elected sacrifice she lost 
the leaders sne was to need when the war was over.’ 

‘The men who went througn that hell knew what they 
wanted: ‘the same elemental human satisfaction: the 
home of their own, the craft of their choice, the bit of 
land—status, security, creation and continuity. God who 
had made man in His own image had meant him to have 
these things, and out of the whirlwind of Verdun and 
Caporetto nad spoken of them. It was not to these that 
the .. . soldiers returned (in 1918). It was to frustration 
and disillusion: to hunger and enforced idleness, to un- 
tilled heids and empty tac.ories. All they had suttered tor 
their loved ones and country ended only in more sufter- 
ing: not in a Christian and compassionate commonwealth, 
but in a pigsty... When the soldiers came home they 
found a world designed for stockbrokers and rentiers and 
civil servants. It was built, not in the image of their 
apocalyptic dream, but in that of the utilitarian labyrinth 
ot the ynoney-changers from which they had gone forth in 
1914... But when this present war began it was clear at 
last that the vision of those who fought in the last war 
was the only real thing, that the politicians and financiers 
who claimed that victory could be achieved by economic 
resources were liars, that red-tape officialdom would not 
restrain Nazi revolutionaries. ‘The politicians who had 
not shared the apocalyptic vision which was vouchsafed to 
those who suffered thought the best way to repair the ruins 
was to re-build the pre-war world. ‘It never occurred to 
them,’ writes Mr. Bryant, ‘that they were restoring the 
situation that had caused the war.’ For their system, being: 
based on the ‘over-riding necessity of ever-expandi 
profits,’ led inevitably first to diplomatic, then to arm 
clashes. Capitalism “blinded civilisation to the essential 
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difference between profits and real wealth,’ to the ‘ moral 
truth ... that greed always over-reaches itself.’ For profits 
bought at the price of social health and happiness are not 
pronts: they result in a ‘cumulative loss of working 
power’: they treat man as a machine and forget that he 
grows—that the true economic unit is not the single in. 
dividual, but the ‘continuing society—nation, group, or 
family.’ 

But the man-machine is not in the genuine English 
tradition. ‘Lhere is a tradition—it was dying a hunared 
years ago, but it is coming into its own as Engiand grows 
aware of her soul—‘ rooted in the Curistian morality of 
the mediaeval church which, believing that the purpose of 
lite was to save and prepare man’s soul for Heaven, taught 
that worlaly laws aid isututions siould be based as tar 
as possible on the gospel of Christ.’ ‘lL herelore, there was 
legislation regarding a just price, prohibition of usury, etc, 
. ‘not only to protect the public irom greedy egotists, but 
because it was believed that the practise of anti-social acti- 
vities debased the human soul.’ 

We have no wish to go back to the middle ages. But 
whereas Christian civilisations are of a time and a se 
Cnrist witn His Church and His Gospel is the living 
Source from which every age can draw. And when Mr. 
Bryant says: ‘ England is hghting a war of redemption not 
only for Europe but for her own soul,’ and that tne future 
depends ‘not only on her victory but on her ability to re- 
state in a new form the ancient laws of her own moral 
purpose and unity,’ it is perhaps a plea, particularly to 
Catnolics, to make the concrete application. Redemption 
is not an exterior thing that laws or people can do to us. 
A country’s soul is not something apart trom each one of 
its children. It cannot speak for itself. Its dumbness, so 
to speak, cries to you and to me and to each one of us, 
individually and collectively, begging us to acknowledge, 
regret, and amend our own share in the violation of her 
vocation. For all have sinned and need the glory of the 
Lord. About this one cannot be too realistic or too ex- 
treme. I have only one criticism to make of Mr. Bryant's 
English Saga: that it does not go far enough. The cement 
of a decent human society, says Mr. Bryant, is justice. But 
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it is more than that. Real justice presupposes a general 
ood will, which is ultimately a will towards Absolute 
Good—-God. The present horrors drive us back on fun- 
damentals: in a crisis (when a bomb falls: when there is 
an invasion) one acts selfishly or charitably, for oneself or 
for another (that is, for oneself or ultimately for God 
but one never acts justiy. There is no time. And that 
is why there is something personal to be done, a personal 
recognition and contrition. England, like ourselves and 
through ourselves, must recognise her vocation and her 
guilt, and take to heart Kipling’s phrase: 


Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Mira BENENSON. 


A PRINCIPLE IN SOCIOLOGY 


IT came as a surprise to me that even those well versed 
in sociological literature had not all heard of the principle 
of subsidiary function; indeed did not know in what 
famous modern treatise this principle is given its due 
place. 

It is not my intention to ram this principle down every- 
body’s throat as the panacea. For it is evident that not 
one thing is awry, but many. There may be a hierarchy 
of causes in historical retrospect, but in actual fact they 
are now all at work together, making for destruction. The 
disregard of the principle of subsidiary function is one of 
the manv causes of our instability. I do not intend to 
enter into all the ramifications or applications of this prin- 
ciple. It could, for example, be applied to the family. 
One remembers children helping to wait at table, excel- 
lent examples of subsidiary tunctioning, until they spilt 
all the breakfast on the stair! It could be applied to edu- 
cation. The Public Schools are admirable examples of the 
principle at work. The reader can, in fact, apply the prin- 
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ciple to that department of life in which he or she is ex. 
pert, whatever it may be. 

To the point: what is the principle of subsidiary func. 
tion? Here is the passage in Quadragesimo Anno where 
the principle gets honourable mention.* 

“It is indeed true, as history clearly proves, that owing 
to changed circumstances much that was formerly done 
by small groups can nowadays only be done by large 
associations. None the less, first, as it is wrong to with. 
draw from the individual and commit to the group 
what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, 
so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturb. 
ance of right order for a larger and higher association 
to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by smaller and lower societies. This is a fun. 
damental principle of social philosophy, unshaken and un. 
changeable. Of its very nature the true aim of all social 
activity should be to help members of the social body, but 
never to destroy or ahsorb them. 

‘The State, therefore, should leave to smaller groups 
the settlement of business of minor importance, which 
otherwise would greatly distract it; it will thus carry out 
with greater freedom, power and success the tasks belong- 
ing to it alone, because it alone can effectively accomplish 
these: directing, watching, stimulating, restraining, as cir- 
cumstances suggest and necessity demands. Let those in 
power, therefore, be convinced that the more faithfully 
this principle of “ subsidiary ” function be followed, and 
a graded hierarchical order exist between various associa. 
tions, the greater will be both social authority and social 
efficiency, and the happier and more prosperous the condi- 
tions of the commonwealth.’ 

The insistence of Pope Pius XI on this point was partly 
due to the auhoritarianism of his day. And the principle 
is really the safeguard, in the social sphere, of the deepest 
of al! peisonal rights: the right to be free to use one’s 


'This passage is more convincing in Latin than in English, 
where it loses some of its vigour. Here we give the last ard 
only accurate translation. (Both the early English and Ameri- 
can official translations were faulty especially at this point.) 
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own free will. Man’s perfection consists in knowledge and 
free choice. There is no growth without speculation and 
practical freedom. In purely religious matters God re- 
ceived greatest glory from man by his free acceptance of 
Providence. The Catholic in accepting the Church as the 
Voice of God does so with merit because it is not as an 
automaton that he does so, but as a free being, albeit 
helped by grace. 

After this preliminary let us examine some of the na- 
tional and international problems in economics and poli- 
tics in the light of this principle of social philosophy. 

In man’s political and economic life the sare rule of 
ordered liberty appiies. It might be argued that the 
Church’s pronouncements could be classed as ‘ Irrational 
impediments.’ As impediments, yes, like signposts with 
‘No thoroughfare’; but as irrational, no. The Church, 
we hold, puts forward truths which prevent waste of time, 
‘barking up wrong trees,’ ‘ exploring all avenues,’ soine 
of which it knows lead nowhere. And one such pronounce- 
ment is this principle of subsidiary function. An activity 
which can effectively be undertaken by a single person, or 
small group, must not be undertaken by a larger one. The 
Ligger the group the nearer does each Person’s part in it 
approach the infinitely small. 

Modern democracy aliows us cach to have a vote in or- 
der to have our interests represented in a population of 
forty millions. That is an example of the loss of personal 
responsibility, and accounts for the number of people not 
voting. In the old mediaeval system—to which no one 
of course would dream of returning—the unit would be 
a town or a craft within the town, and the relation be- 
tween the person and the whole would be a relation of 
1 to 20, or at most 1 to 200. 

It is only recently that the politician has assumed re- 
sponsibility for matters which should be done by smaller 
bodies. We could restore the balance by confining the 
activities of our M.P.s to truly national business, seeing, 
for instance, that all the subordinate organisations did 
their jobs. You might reply that the Civil Service com- 
prises the subordinate organisations. That is partly true. 
But in practice this Service is independent of the people 
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whom it is there to serve, the common people; secondly, 
though it is responsible to the government made up of 
M.P.s, this army of permanent officials has the whip hand, 
knowing far more than the politicians who come and go, 
Perhaps it would be possible to make the Civil Service re. 
sponsible to the People, turn them into organs of the 
Trade Councils, which already exist in the more impor. 
tant industries. "These Councils were notably encouraged 
and increased by the Reports of the Whitley Committee 
which sat towards the end of the war of 1914-1918. These 
Councils are made up of equal representatives of employers 
and employees in the same industry. They were created 
first in order to settle disputes by agreement rather than 
by strike or lock-out, and also to foster co-operation with. 
in the trade. Their partial failure is due to their lack 
of power to enforce their findings. It is, however, very 
significant that just before the present war a noteworthy 
step was taken in the Cotton Trade. A Board was to be 
formed and given what amounted to legislative and execu- 
tive power within the trade in certain well defined mat- 
ters: wages, prices, production. Naturally, government 
consent was required. This to safeguard the consumer. 

We should, so it seems to the writer, bravely decentralise 
our social services, give life to the Trade Boards by giving 
their decisions power. These Boards should see to it that 
the education, health, housing, pensions, conditions, wages 
of the people within the industry are all they should be. 
They should be in charge of all those things which im- 
prove the state of the industrry as a whole, such as re. 
search or arranging for markets.” 

Another example of the application of this principle 
may be taken from the purely economic sphere: the pre. 
servation of small businesses. The obiection against small 
businesses is that they are inefficient. Perhaps they are, but 
thev do give those who have them some taste of liberty. 
Besides, their inefficiency may not arise from their being 
small, but from a lack of co-ordination with other firms 


? For a full and encouraging account of the whole movement 
towards this, cf. Industrial Relations in Great Britain by J. 
Henry Richardson. (Geneva, 1938). 
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of the same size. It is a tragic tendency of the human 
mind to go for the remedy, not to the golden mean, but 
to the other extreme. Liberalism of the continental ty 
causes totalitarianism by revulsion (cf. Mein Kampf), the 
philistine causes the aesthete, the militarist the pacifist, 
the industrialist the back-to-the-lander, stagnant Catho- 
licism the Protestant, and so on. So it is in this 
matter of efficiency. The little business at present is 
inefficient, therefore we must have big business! I am 
afraid big business only makes a bigger mess. Perhaps, 
after all, the solution was and still is: make the small 
business more efficient, use the co-operative principle, so 
brilliantly applied by the famous Boerenbond in Belgium.’ 

So far we have considered the principle of subsidiary 
function within the framework of a nation’s political and 
economic life, but there is no one who is now unaware of 
the fact that even the nation is not to-day the whole, of 
which all other organisations are but parts. Even the na- 
tion is but a part of a bigger whole. The following re- 
marks are meant merely as thoughts to encourage others 
to think strongly and courageously, in order not to be un- 

repared when reconstruction does come after this war. 

They are in no sense meant as a forecast of what the peace 
should be, but an emphasising of one of the principles 
which should guide those who will have to formulate that 

ace. 
ar state so long as it can maintain peace and order 
within its boundaries and show itself capable of fulfilling 
its international obligations, has a right to existence and 
to remain in existence.’* 

The nations of Europe are able to keep the peace with- 
in their own borders, they have their organic and hierar- 
chic life. But they are, many of them, incapable of sup- 
porting armies and air forces capable of maintaining their 


3 For a short but substantial account of this farmers’ union, 
cf. The Catholic Social Movement by Henry Somerville (Burns 
Oates, 1933). 

“Code of International Ethics. Catholic Social Guild publi- 
cation, p. 23. 
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independence against an aggressor. Indeed, any attempt 
to maintain such armies would upset their whole economic 
life, as was plainly the case of Belgium. Therefore, in the 
sphere of force the small nations are not self-sufficient, 
The smuall nations either become subordinate to a friendly 
state who lends them money for re-arming, or to the mili. 
tarist neighbour who just walks in. In this sphere, there. 
fore, the only solution is a pooling of armaments and the 
acceptance of the wy ae of arbitration. There is no 
other solution. The Popes have advocated this at least 
as far back as Benedict XV (cf. Peace proposals, 1917). 
Economically the situation is similar. The unit in 
P Europe is no longer the state, let alone the town; it is 
indeed scarcely confined to Europe; the unit is not only 
Europe, but includes all those countries which supply the 
raw material and all those countries to which European 
goods are exported. Are we then going to scrap the nation 
unit in economics and create out of our heads a Western 
World unit? We could, but here again the principle of 
subsidiary function reappears in all its majesty to defend 
the rights of Personality. Such a solution would have no 
life, for the unit of life is each individual man. He must 
not be too weighed down. ‘To sweep away the national 
and sub-national organisms, to create some super-national 
monstrosity would be a world calamity, a denial of the 
principle of subsidiary function. 

Markets, raw material, production, prices, wages, will 
have to be controlled in order to have truly ordered eco- 
nomy. ‘This does not mean a fixed sum, always and every- 
where, but an approximate level for each country, specially 
taking into account its standard of living. But it is plain 
that the old laissez faire arrangement cannot go on, with 
its price cutting, wage cuts, no purchasing power, unem- 
ployment, all owing to a dog fight for markets. 

To say such control is impossible is to counsel despair. 
In their small way the guilds attempted the same thing, 
and not without success. Of course we do not propose 
going back to them, for we cannot go back to the exact 
circumstances; but we can go back to the principles of 

earlier times. In mathematics or in logic a mistake is 
made at stage three. At stage ten we discover something 
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is gravely wrong. We do not go on, but go back to stage 
three, from which point we start again. 

We have heard much recently of ‘ New Orders,’ ‘ New 
Deals.’ In the German vocabulary it means the denun- 
ciation in practice and in theory of the principle of sub- 
sidiary function. ‘This is true of the German attitude in 

ractice because, not only are the old sovereign states 
abolished, but their whole life ruled from Berlin and for 
the super-men, the Germans. The British alternative is 
likely to be nearer the truth. We appreciate that some co- 
operation is necessary in Europe for it to exist harmo- 
niously. ‘This co-operation is essentially necessary in the 
economic field. In the past, England has been the sanc- 
tuary of the laissez faire school, but it seems now ready 
to admit, and put into practice, the new theory of planned 
economy. In other words, although we British love the 
principle of freedom, we realise that in present circum- 
stances it is only the few very rich who have it; the rest 
have servitude. We are not likely, then, to go too far 
in the direction of authoritarian control; we are far more 
likely not to go far enough. On the other hand, to allow 
each nation to go on running its own economic life re- 
gardless of its neighbours would be suicidal, as it is prov- 
ing to be in the year of grace 1941. For surely one of 
the remote causes of the war was the failure of European 
nations to share out the work to be done, the raw materials 
to be worked upon, the markets to be used, to regulate 
prices, to fix wages, hours, etc. The last attempt was the 
journeying of M. Van Zeeland, the Belgian premier, and 
his report in 1937.° That proved unavailing. But the 
importance of a change of view has been nobly stated in a 
Times leader of December 5th, 1940. 

‘No British statesman has hitherto had the courage to 
oppose a policy advocated by British industrialists on the 
ground of the injury which it will inflict on the industries 
of France or Belgium or Germany; or to reject a measure 
designed to favour British agriculture because it would 
spell ruin to the Danish farmer. Yet there is little doubt 


5 Cf. Survey of International Relations for 1937. Vol. I. A. J. 
Toynbee. (Oxford University Press, 1938.) 
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that we shall fail to achieve any effective international or. 
der, or any alternative to the horror of recurrent war, until 
we witness some such fundamental change, generally and 
reciprocally among the nations, in the scale of values.’ 

To repeat, this article is attempting, not to state in 
black and white what should be done after the war, but 
to emphasise one principle, and see the problems in the 
light of it. Whatever new thing is to be created in order 
to cope with the international economic life, to regulate 
it, it must not crush the already existing national and sub. 
National organisations, but must use them; indeed, should 
there be any international organisations in industry and 
trade, as there are, especially among employers, great car. 
tels, and even among the workers, these too must be turned 
from weapons of oifence into machinery of co-operation. 
Organised industry should not be built up to make this 
or that nation great, and leave eighty per cent. of its citi- 
zens poverty stricken, nor a forticri to make this or that 
man powerful, but to make every individual man and 
woman happy, and able to live a life compatible with 
being a child of God. 

We have now covered, though very rapidly, the whole 
hierarchy of the social life, for no other purpose than to 
show how to preserve within it the germ of creative life 
inherent in the human person, and this by preserving his 
modicum of independence by means of a hierarchic so- 
ciety, in which each has his creative réle to play. Now it 
would not be out of place to ne from a very great stu- 
dent of sociology, De Tocqueville, from his book L’ Ancien 
Régime, at the place where he praises this principle so 
often mentioned above, though he cails it by another name, 
and one almost meaningless to us who have lost all trace 
of the feudal system, by the name aristocracy. By it he 
does not mean the wastrel or the lounger, but that inter- 
mediary authority between the supreme authority of the 
state and the individual citizen, the subordinate organisms 
of the social life of a nation. Speaking of the years after 
the French Revolutions, and especially of the middle of 
last century, he says: 

‘There in the shadows of the future three truths stand 
out clearly. The first is that all the men of our time are 
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being drawn on by some unknown power, controllable, 
and able to be checked perhaps, but unconquerable, which 
at times moves them on gently, at others hurls them to- 
wards the destruction of the aristocracy. The second great 
truth is this, that among all societies of the world, those 
which find greatest difficulty in avoiding for any length 
of time an absolute form of government will be precisely 
those societies that no longer have an aristocracy and can 
no longer have one. ‘The third truth is that nowhere does 
despotism produce more pernicious results than in those 
societies, for they, more than any other form of govern- 
ment, encourage al! the vices to which these societies are 
specially addicted... . 

‘In them men arc no longer connected with each other 
by any link of cast or class or corporation or family, and 
are only too ready to consider themselves only and to with- 
draw into a narrow individualism in which all public vir- 
tue is stifled. Despotism’ (and by this de Tocqueville 
means a state-ridden country) ‘ far from struggling against 
this tendency, makes it irresistible; for it takes from the 
citizens all common passions, all reciprocal needs, all obli- 
gation to understand one another, ail occasions of acting 
as a body; it walls them up, so to say, in their private lives. 
Already they tended to separate, it isolates them; they 
were giowing cold in their relations with one another, it 
freezes them up’ (Avant propos). 

De Tocqueville’s three truths have been verified in fact, 
but let us hope that now, having expcrienced our isolation, 
the freezing cold of selfishness, we will devise some method 
of recreating in our modern age, and in a modern way, 
something of the organic structure in Europe such as did 


exist in the past. 
Co_uMBA Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


MORALS AND MONEY: 
SOME NEGLECTED PLATITUDES 


THE late Sir Basil Blackett, himself a director of the 
Bank of England, admitted that a change in the Mone. 
tary System was urgently needed. And he added that when 
the right system was found, it would be so simple that we 


should be amazed that we had not seen it earlier. But 4}. 


before any such reform, it will be necessary first to dispel 
the nebula of sublime fatalism that usually surrounds most 
of our judgements upon money matters. A spread of 
straight-thinking, of the elementary education wanting in 
the majority of those who handle money—these alone will 
be a fair step in the right direction. Changes, and radical 
changes, there are bound to be when hostilities have 
ceased. Even now, foundations that were never sound are 
shuddering, and the superstructure is doomed. The late 
War left Great Britain with an annual £300.000,000 to be 
spent on war peusions and as interest on War Debt: as 
far back as the early thirties and before the advent of 
Nazism in Germanv and forebodings of Conscription here, 
England spent well over £100,000,000 on her ‘ post-war’ 
forces. Is it conceivable that any financial system similar 
to our own could possibly stand up to the proportionately 
vastlv greater strain hereafter? 

Money is commonlv confused with wealth. That which 
is but a token, the medium of exchange, the symbol of 
wealth, the stonum of St. Thomas, is invested with an abso- 
lute value. We speak of a man’s wealih having in mind 
the figure which we predict will appear at the appropriate 
time in the Wills Column. Yet money, if we except the 
small intrinsic value of gold and silver, is not wealth. The 
mock-absolute is not without its uses. So powerful can its 
hypnotic effect be on the worker that he is sometimes in- 


duced to believe himself better off with £4 a week and | 


the cost of living doubled than he was with £3 a week and 
the cost of living in statu quo, 
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Labour is not a commodity and money does not buy it. 
Not having of itself an absolute value, money can be 
neither recompense nor exchange for labour. Money is, 
nevertheless, the emblem of service: a receipt, whether 
adequate or otherwise, for services rendered—or a claim, 


_ when paid in advance, for services to follow. And, as a 


token, inoney is not to be despised; the well-being of men 
is to be judged largely in terms of it. A lofty indifference 
to its possession, especially when preached by the well- 
to-do, can be dangerous as well as silly. It is true enough 
that pounds, shillings, and pence cannot purchase the 
things of the spirit: but it is equally true that the lack 
of them keeps many out of reach of what is highest and 
best and indeed essential in life. Indeed, life itself is sur- 
prisingly dependent upon the adequacy of one’s income. 
Take, for instance, the municipality in which I am at this 
moment writing. It would astonish many to know the 
figures in respect of infant mortality during the past de- 
cade. In one prosperous suburb the rate per thousand 
births has been under 40, but in a poor neighbouring dis- 
trict over 80. Nor can money and its distribution be 


- easily dissociated from a people’s moral conduct. ‘ Statis- 


tics,” writes a Prison Commissioner, ‘ show indisputably 
that the bulk of offences tried by the Courts are to be 
traced . . . to poverty.’ Nowhere in the Bible is poverty 
with its modern implications (and in the sense the word 
is used to-day) advocated as desirable. Christ was ‘ poor,’ 
but lived neither in servitude nor destitution. Indeed, as 
Hugh Martin remarks in his excellent book on the subject, 
Christ ‘grew up under conditions which allowed Him a 
sound education, a country life in Galilee, a visit to His 
capital, and a good deal of personal freedom.’ 

Our Lord’s words never so nearly approached the con- 
temptuous as when he spoke of the Rich. But his con- 
demnations were for the retention of riches, not for a de- 
cent way of living. However (despite the solicitude of 
many exegetes to rescue the rich man), there really seems 
no reason to suppose that our Lord did not mean what he 
said when he compared the likelihood of a rich man saving 


‘|’ himself to the chance of a camel getting through the eye 


of a needle: that he was thinking of back-doors and not 
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eyes of needles, or alternatively (should the similar and 
— passage in the Koran prove troublesome) that 
he did not say camel (xdundos) at all, but xdpwXos, 
a cable.’ It is, therefore, by no less than a miracle that 
the truly rich man can be saved, a last moment awaken. 
ing perhaps from the coma induced by the life-long and 
faithful retention of riches; a miraculous escape from the 
deadly torpor of privilege, the illusion of virtue (Matt. vi, 
22; Luke xii, 15-21). But if riches are the narcotic of the 
prosperous, to what can we compare the sickening effects 
of modern poverty? The surrender of half that is human 
in the struggle for existence? It is an irony that the effects 
wrought by too much and too little money have much in 
common. For they both, at least normally, reduce the 
higher sensibilities of men. In brief, while not suggesting 
that the moral and spiritual life are wholly conditioned 
by one’s ‘ circumstances,’ the teaching of Christ certainly 
lends no support to the theory that possessions and susten- 
ance are irrelevant. 

‘Not by bread alone...’ Christ made no claim to be 
an economic organiser. The problem of distribution ever 
expands into the wider one of regeneration. However the 
wealthy acquired their wealth, the summons—a spiritual 
one—is the same. Hence it has come about that such ac- 
cusations as these are levelled at the Christian Church: 
that she does not scrutinise the methods by which the 
wealthy acquire their wealth, but is more interested in the 
manner in which it is spent: that one may engage in ques- 
tionable business and save oneself from the judgment by 
consecrating the spoils. It is all very teasing.* But sure 
enough we come back to the old crucial question: Money, 
is ita Thing or a Token? It is because it is a token that 


* Cf. Rauschenbusch. 


7A Communist on the point is interesting: ‘ Christianity, 
were it to mean the actualisation of the teaching of Jesus, in 
the twinkling of an eye would solve every economic problem. 
The difficulty would be to get people to . . . take—not 

to give. But Christianity is obvious, and Christians do not like 
the obvious ’ (Radek). 
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the morality of gambling is debatable. A gift, the volun- 
tary surrendering of wealth to another, symbolised by the 
passing of money from hand to hand, is a legitimate trans- 
action based on the desire to benefit another. But the bet 
(in which both, or all, parties engage in order each to gain) 
is gain through loss. The passage of the bet-money de- 
notes no exchange. There is no mutual benefit: for it is 
futile to maintain that my motive in purchasing a sweep- 
stake ticket is in order to get the thrill of losing my money 
in the virtuous knowledge that it is another’s gain. I am 
foolish enough to purchase the ticket on the one-in-thou- 
sands chance that I shall get owt for nowt. 

Similarly it would not be an elaborate undertaking to 
show that the investing of the Token with a real value 
is responsible for the modern impersonality of our econo- 
mic life. Rightly, a recent contributor to the American 
Sign reiterates that the men who deal in realities have no 
control: and the men who have control have no contact 
with realities of production. ‘They talk in terms of 
finance while men rot and perish’ (John F. Cronin, S.S.). 
The appearance of ownership is distributed among a mil- 
lion shareholders, but we are well advised to read Allen 
to see that the reality of control is narrowly concentrated 
in the hands of a small number of groups. ; 

In the anonymity of capital, in the disconnection be- 
tween the lender and the business he is helping to capi- 
talise, there is too obviously one of the greatest evils of our 
system. ‘The paper symbols of industrial power which 
financiers handle are so abstract in nature and so remote 
from the human fates which they direct that the chain of 
causation linking stocks and shares with human work and 
human life is seldom realised. How should the temporary 
holder of a block of shares in Peruvian rubber concern 
himself with the conditions of forced labour in the Amazon 
forests, or the group formed to float a foreign Government 
Loan consider the human meaning of the naval policy it 
is intended to finance?’ (Hobson: Work and Wealth). 

When, in the course of ages, human kind has ceased to 
believe the sort of reasons assigned by official propaganda 
for the waging of war, and reads History in terms of 
balance of power, retention of monopolies and attainment 
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of economic superiority, we shall also no doubt have some. 
thing to say of Investment as a cause of war. 

Even before the war there were signs of the decentralisa. 
tion of finance; important corporations both in England 
and U.S.A. were severing their connections with the cen- 
tral Exchange. Decentralisation is the one thing in in. 
dustry that we may be sure of, after the war. ‘ You can. 
not,’ said Morgan Sr., ‘ unscramble an omelette.’ But air. 
raids have shown that it is possible for the omelette to 
disappear altogether. 

When new ways are opened and new systems tried, it is 
only sane thinking on money that can salvage the future, 

These are indeed all platitudes. But, like the air we 
breathe, so obvious that we generally fail to notice them. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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RICH AND POOR IN ST. BERNARD 
OF CLAIRVAUX 


(1090-1153) 


[WHEN St. Bernard writes of poverty, he usually has re- 
ligious poverty in mind; but he has also some passages of 
quite general application. Among them we may note four 
specially. In his first Sermon for Christmas Eve he tells 
how poverty was the one thing which our Lord could not 
find in heaven, and how in search of it he came down to 
earth, to make precious in our sight what was precious in 
his. In the first Sermon for All Saints he says: * Let riches 
be sought by the pagan who lives without God, by the Jew 
who has received earthly promises; but with what face or 
in what mind can a Christian seek riches after Christ has 
proclaimed: Blessed are the poor?’ In Sermon gg he 
speaks of four kinds of men who win the kingdom of 
heaven: those who take it by violence—the in spirit, 
the poor by choice, who forsake all things to follow Christ; 
those who win it by barter, exchanging their temporal 
goods for the eternal goods of the poor (for since the rich 
are not in themselves friends of the Judge, they do as they 
can by having friends of the Judge to intercede for them); 
those who steal it—doing good by stealth and shunning 
the praise of men; and those who are compelled to come 
in—the poor by necessity. Finally, there is the famous 
Letter (No. 103) to the brother of a monk of Clairvaux, 
in which come the sentences: ‘ To be a friend of the poor 
is to reach the degree of progress, to be their imitator 
is to reach that of perfection... The Kingdom of God 
belongs to the poor; and it is part of the royal power to 
raise one’s friends to happiness according to one’s good 
pleasure.’ I choose for detailed translation two short 
chapters from a work which is less well known—the De- 
clamations on the Discourse of Simon and Jesus; this is a 
compilation from the sermons of St. Bernard made by his 
disciple and secretary, Geotfrey of Auxerre.] 
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ON THE DIscoURSE OF SIMON WITH JESUS." 
Behold, we have left all things and followed thee. 


VI. On the Riches of the Patriarchs. 


It may be that some excuse themselves [from the way 
of poverty], saying: ‘Do we not read that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and other holy men possessed worldly riches? 
It is enough for us to be as they were, for we are no better 
than the Patriarchs. If possession of riches were blame. 
worthy, they among all their riches would never have won 
such grace from the Lord, or they would not have kept 
their riches after receiving such grace.’ What shall we 
answer to these new imitators of ancient saints? Well, 
let them lay calves on the altar of the Lord, let them slay 
rams and sacrifice he-goats, for this too was done by Abra- 
ham and such were the rites of the Patriarchs—the latchet 
of whose shoes we are not worthy to loose,* much less are 
we better than they. ‘Yes, they say, but such things no 
longer hold; when the truth was revealed they passed 
away.’ What then if we say that in the same manner the 
temporal riches of these saints were but the shadow of 
things to come? For we read that all these things hap. 
pened to them in figure.* And again, why should not 
holy and perfect men openly possess earthly riches when 
as yet no things other than earthly were openly promised 
by God? As with the sacrifices, so with the riches, God’s 
dispensation condescended to peoples which were still car- 
nal; and the purpose was that they should be weaned like 
children, little by little, from the rites of the Gentiles, 
sacrificing to the Lord what the Gentiles sacrificed to de. 
mons, and looking for the same things, though from the 
Lord and not from demons. But when once the heavenly 
promise has rung forth, spiritual things must needs be 
compared with spiritual,’ and with another kind of hope 
there must be another kind of sacrifice. And this was 


* Text in Migne, P.L. 184, col. 440-442. 
? Lk. iii, 16. 

8] Cor. x, 11. 

“I Cor. ii, 13. 
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known by those who even in those days were perfect, but 
through charity they kept at one with the people, so that 
their actions and purposes seemed outwardly the same. 
Do you think it a violent wrenching of the truth when 
I speak of types and shadows? Yet once another than I 
wrote of the matter thus: ‘Let no one bring up against 
me the gold of the Jewish temple, for the gold was there 
when the sacrifice was of blood; and all this was a figure. 
Therefore let us renounce gold with the other supersti- 
tions of the Jews; or if we accept gold, let us accept the 
Jews also.’ Lastly, in my reading about these ancient 
saints, I do not remember many who were not gravely 
afflicted or gravely tempted in the very prosperities of this 
world—it may be even imperilled. 


VIII. On the Remedy of the Imperfect. 


The Gospels have both the counsel of perfection and the 
remedy of the imperfect. Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sure on earth;® that is perfection. For the Son of Man 
had not where to lay his head;’ Peter and John had neither 
silver nor gold;* Paul was content with simple food and 
clothing,’ and earned even these with the labour of his 
hands.’® But not all can receive this word, as not all can 
receive the counsel of virginity. What then is said to the 
many? Make to yourselves friends by the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when you fail, they may receive you 
into eternal dwellings.’ ‘These are our Lord’s words, and 
the sense is this. ‘Firm and unmoved stands the sen- 
tence that those who desire to become rich in this world 
fall into temptation and the snare of the devil.’? Never- 


5 St. Jerome, Letter 52 (to Nepotianus), though here the im- 
mediate reference is to church ornaments. 

* Matt. vi, 19. 

"ik. ix, @. 

* Acts iii, 6. 

*1 Tim. vi, 8. 
Acts xviii, 3; Thess. iii, 8. 
" Lk. xvi, 9. 
"1 Tim. vi, 9. 
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theless, because 1 have compassion on the multitude and 
can do what man cannot do, making even a camel to pass 
through a needle’s eye—therefore I bid you beware at 
least of the word of bitterness, though you will not shun 
the snare of the hunters.’* Clothe the naked, feed the 
r, visit the sick, lest it befall you to hear the hard say. 
ing, the word of bitterness, the evil tidings: Depart, you 
accursed, into the oe fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels.‘* ‘Lherefore make to yourselves 
friends by the mammon of unrighteousness.’ at is to 
say: Woe to you rich men who have your consolation.® 
Yet one remedy seems to be left. The Kingdom of God 
belongs to the poor."* Share your consolation with them, 
that when their hour comes they may remember, and re. 
ceive you when you fail into their eternal dwellings; mer- 
cifully sharing with you when you are forsaken that con. 
solation which now they wisely await while they receive 
yours. For they will give into your bosom good measure, 
ressed down and running over;'’ nor shal] the clothes 
too narrow to cover two, or the bed so small that one 

shall fall from it.’® 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


Matt. xxv, 41. 
> Lk. vi, 24, where St. Bernard, like the Sixtine Vulgate, 
reads qui not quia. 
'® Lk. vi, 20. 
'T Lk. vi, 38; I read sinum vestrum. 
18 Is. xxviii, 20. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS. By James Brodrick, $.J. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.; 10s. 6d.) 


Four hundred years ago last September, Paul III signed the 
Bull Regimini militantis ecclesiae, which approved the Society 
ot Jesus. It was nineteen years since a French cannon-ball 
had set St. Ignatius on the path of self-reform that, in the 
Christian tradition, comes before the reformation of others; 
eighteen since, in a hospice for the poor and a cell of the Domi- 
nican house at Manresa, he had begun the Spiritual Exercises, 
writing them first, so to say, in his own life; six since, in an 
unused chapel on Montmartre, Favre had said Mass on the 
Feast of the Assumption, and Ignatius and the first six com- 
panions took their vows. With the approbation, the golden 
age of foundation was over; the golden age of expansion was 
yet to come. 

The centenary has been marked in England by this book, 
which is, we are told, an official history. There is something 
a little intimidating about the description, and it should be said 
at once that this impression is entirery without foundation. If 
‘ official ’ implies learning and accuracy and the rest of the scho- 
larly qualities, then no better label could be affixed to Father 
Brodrick’s book. If the term carries any suggestion of the 
dry-as-dust and pedantic, then he has demonstrated triumphant- 
ly that it is possible to keep close to the sources without losing 
the common touch. And his lighter touches are, as such touches 
should be, very illuminating : ‘ plainly the portrait of a gentle- 
man looking for trouble,’ he says of an early description of 
Ignatius; and of the Xaviers, ‘ whatever else a man might cul- 
tivate in Navarre, he always grew a family tree.’ 

The expansion of the Society was rapid. It was five months 
after the Bull was signed before Ignatius could get enough of 
his men together to elect the first superior and discuss the con- 
stitutions. By the end of the next April Francis Xavier had 
sailed from the Tagus for India, and when Ignatius died, fif- 
teen years later, the Society had twelve provinces spread all 
over the world. The story of such an expansion is apt to lose 
unity and become disconnected, even scrappy. Father Brod- 
rick has avoided this difficulty very skilfully by centering the 
narrative on the men and letting questions of organisation and 

work take their place in that setting. 
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What a wonderful gallery of portraits it is! First, of course, 
Ignatius himself, ‘ intense, practical, steadfast, uneffusive, com- 
pletely self-forgetful,’ qualities that were Xavier’s too Per. 
haps it is too much to say that he was given to meiosis; but 
certainly, though he had the Jesuit habit of writing down his 
experiences, no man was ever less tempted to write them up. 
Then there are Favre (who would not want to know more about 
Favre?) and Nadal; and Francis \Borgia rescued from misrepre- 
sentation, as others from oblivion; and Bobadilla and Simon 
Rodriguez as samples of more ‘ difficult’ characters. ‘ Pecu- 
liarly fortifying company in times of danger,’ says Father 
Brodrick. Indeed they shame and stimulate. 

Happily, sources for the lives of these men and for their 
Society are abundant, and abundantly available in the Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu. But the English reader is 
still ill served. I have spoken of Favre; and Father Brodrick 
himself comments on the lack of an English version of Igna- 
tius’ letters (although ‘a great man is best represented in his 
ietters’). At least a selection of them, surely, might be given 
us. Is it too much to hope for? 

This is a delightful book : a pleasure to read, a pleasure to 
praise, and a pleasure to own and read again. 

A. E. H. Swinsteap. 


CHRISTIAN DISCRIMINATION. By Brother George Every, S.5.M. 
Christian News-Letter Books. (The Sheldon Press ; 1s. 6d.) 


To discriminate: ‘ set up, or observe, a difference between 

. observe distinctions carefully,” says the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Christian discrimination, then, is that kind of 
power to distinguish, to observe differences, which Christ had 
and which His followers ought to aim at. But we cannot leave 
the matter there. ‘ Discrimination’; the word has a special 
flavour, it denotes a special sort of power to distinguish. It 
is not just intellectual subtlety, any more than it is just moral 
probity. Both of these imply the power to distinguish, the one 
in matters of argument, of knowledge and speculation, the other 
in matters of behaviour; whereas discrimination generally im- 
plies matters of art or ‘ manners ’—aesthetics, matters of taste. 
And ‘ taste’ itself has an overlapping sense. Good taste is al- 
most ‘ good form’; yet Heaven help us if we identify the two. 
The opposite of good taste is bad taste; and this, in action, is 
vulgarity ; and vulgarity is a mighty useful word. It overlaps 
the spheres of morals and aesthetics ; as applied to either sphere 
it connotes the other one. It is the effect in art and expression 
(including manners) of moral badness. It is the flower of evil. 
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Involving bad taste it involves stupidity, and involving mere 
badness it involves some form of mere egoism. I suppose its 
opposite is ‘ nobility ’; yet any word seems to taste wrong now- 
adays. Certainly its opposite is not ‘ refinement.’ For myself 
if I had to apply a practical test olf-hand, I should use Alice 
Meynell’s essays. There is a special advantage in using her 
just now : she is unfashionable enough to have nothing on her 
side but the golden weight of her worth. 

‘The literature and furniture of an age,’ says Bro. Every, 
‘can tell us something of its manners and of its values ’—but 
only, of course, if we train ourselves to look below the surface, 
and if, when we look, we have enough spirit left in us to be 
genuinely and maturely pleased or shocked by what we see. In 
other words, we must have a standard equal to the depth and 
variety of the human things which the art of an epoch brings 
into play. And we who believe in the God-Man have the widest 
of all measures with which to measure Man as he actually is. 

With this in mind, I confess that I found Bro. Every’s book 
rather disappointing. To start with, it is badly written: a 
handful of heavy clay. Some of the weight may be due to 
its apologetic air, to what I found its excessively understanding 
tone. I wished the author would not say ‘ we’ so often, and 
in that understanding tone. Again, I could not help feeling 
that it was all rather ‘ superior,’ with the superiority which, 
sometimes justly, irritates some readers of Scrutiny. You feel 
you are up against the perfection of good taste and the per- 
fection of modernity @ la fois, against people who are right 
twice over ; and this is rather crushing. Obviously, in a longer 
review one would have to adduce citations. Here I can only 
record an impression and take my stand by it. But scrutinise 
Bro. Every’s use of the word ‘ satisfactory ’! 

It is an awkward book to get to grips with. Whatever thesis 
it upholds emerges only scantily. Yet it is a ‘ good’ book, cer- 
tainly, a useful piece of work on a theme that is very impor- 
tant and, apparently, far too little scrutinised. Perhaps the 
author’s treatment is too indirect: it hesitates between two 
methods, that of definition and argument and that of historical 
description—so that neither is done ‘ satisfactorily.’ I liked the 
first two chapters more than the rest; and then chapter four. 
These three chapters taken together include a discussion of 

good and bad taste, of escapism (the obviously romantic sort 
—-too obviously romantic, I thought, to be a ‘ satisfactory ’ 
example of bad taste), of the religious attitude of certain modern 
artists, and a serious and suggestive effort to think out the 
connection of art, good art, with religious belief. This last 
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seemed to me far the most valuable thing in the book; a pity it 
is so Srief—and, being so brief, that it is not clearer. Then 
there are some shrewd comments on the relation of the artist 
to his public in our day, especially on the difficulty that attends 
a sincere artist when he tries to communicate with a public 
which has no ‘community of thought about matters of inter. 
pretation and value, but only about matters of fact.’ This dis. 
tinction is implied through the whole book ; and it goes far. It 
is only fair to Bro. Every to say that, if he does not show us 
just how far the consequences of this distinction could take him, 
at least he does make, 4 propos of it, a number of wise and 
stimulating remarks. 

Probably there are not many Christians who could do the 
work which this little book, not without honour, has attempted. 
The flower of evii must be dug up by the root; but, first, it 
must be recognised. And this is the job not precisely of the 
moralist nor of the sociologist, but of one who, while he knows 
what is simply right and simply wrong, has also enough aesthe- 
tic and social sensibility to loathe the outward expressions, in 
manners, art and life, of evil principles. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Keep THou My Sour. (By Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D, 
(Sands; 5s.) 

It is unfortunate that the publisher’s blurb refers to this as 
an ‘ unusual book.’ It has better reasons than this for exist- 
ing. Jr. Messenger has combined his explanation of liturgi- 
cal prayers with topical ideas, so that it might be called a 
Catholic Shelter Book : for his comments on the proper of the 
Votive Masses in time of War, for Peace, for a Good Death and 
for the Dead are written so as to be suitable for casual and 
spasmodic reading in an Air Raid Shelter—for those whose 
nerves will allow them to concentrate. The fact that they are 
‘ considerations ’ naturally makes them unequal in quality, and 
the first part of the book is more alive and thought-provoking 
than the second. Being of topical interest they say things 
which easily stimulate thought ; not original or startling things, 
but just some of those Christian principles which are the most 
important in this war, and which are the least understood, 
though they are heard often enough in the liturgy—the pur- 
pose of war is peace; war is the result of ofir sin; the Kingdom 
of Christ transcends earthly kingdoms and wars; perhaps we 
are not yet ready for peace—and soon. For such thoughts the 


book deserves notice, 
Gerarp Meath, O.P, 
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A.D. 33—A TRacT FoR THE Times. By Hugh Ross William- 
son. (Collins; 2s. 6d.) 


The central idea of this book—the opposition between the 
spirit of Christ and the rigidities and aridities of conventional- 
ised Christianity—is one that, in these days especially, we need 
to examine and think over, again and again. But the warmest 
sympathy is hardly proof against a treatment that is naive, un- 
scholarly, illogical and self-assured. Because Caiaphas stands 
condemned, our Lord’s ‘ whole life and death was a protest 
against the idea of a Church’; because judgement is passed on 
Pilate, Jesus ‘ passed judgement on all law’; Caesar and 
Mammon are ‘ synonymous ’; the parab‘e of the Samaritan has. 
suffered from ‘ centuries of misinterpretation,’ only here at last 
set right; the historicity of the Gospels is set aside—following 
a method of a priori elimination of the supernatural which was. 
once thought scholarly, but which is as alien to modern scholar- 
ship in general as it is to Catholic tradition—in favour of ima- 
ginative reconstruction of what ‘ may’ or ‘ must’ have been. 


G.V. 


THe Sworp OF THE SPIRIT is issuing a series of leaflets for 
discussion groups which are of the greatest importance and 
invaluabie as a means of informing Christian opinion with the 
right ideas on fundamentals. If it is impossible to belong to 
a group these pamphlets should be bought and studied none 
the less by every individual, for they contain the basic prin- 
ciples for any Christian Order set out in a simple unpretentious. 
language that every one can understand. ‘The first one lays out 
the genera! plan with a re-statement of the nature and ‘deals. 
of the Sword of the Spirit Movement by Christopher Dawson, 
its President, and notes on the purpose of discussion groups 
and the methods to be employed. The movement is a ‘ crusade 
of prayer, study and apostolic action,’ and these leaflets are the 
means for the second and consequently the spring board for the 
third of these réles. The second leaflet contains notes for dis- 
cussion on The Human Person and on Freedom, the founda- 
tions of a Christian Order of free men served by the State in 
opposition to the systems of government which subordinate the 
human person to the absolute State and thus deprive the citizen 
of freedom. The points are perhaps put forward in too nega- 
tive a form, showing the denial of personality and freedom in 
medern systems, but that seems almost inevitable in these days 
of reaction against militant evil. In studying them, however, 
more attention should be paid to the positive doctrine. The 
third leaflet considers the Christian Family, stressing marriage 
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as the basis of society—notice especially ‘ for most people mar. 
riage is the most important social act of their lives. It js 
important for them because they are about to found a com. 
oe munity.’ It stresses the essentia: character of love and fidelity 
in married life which is thus at once permanent and free, and 
at the same time bound up with the intention of having child. 
ren. Finally, it treats of Communities and Associations which 
take so prominent a part in Leo XIII’s plans for the social 
° reconstruction of the industrial world. ‘Ihe only possibility 
. of the survival of Christian culture lies now in the union and 
the co-operation of Christians in every fieid of activity, and in many 
places the ideas of Community and Guild are effervescing in an 
almost mystical way. Catholics must infuse principles into such 
movements and understand the possibilities of Trade Unions 
and local government. These leaflets with their reading lists 
; should help considerably to clear away the fog of vague aspira- 
tions and nebulous war aims that at present make the possibility 
of a future victory nearly as dread as that of defeat. 

These leaflets are obtainable from ‘ The Sword of the Spirit,’ 
108 Gloucester Place, London, W.1 (price 4d.). 
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